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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
CONGRESS. 

BY REAR-ADMIBAL DANIEL AMMEN, V. S. K. 



On the 15th of May next fourteen years will have passed since 
the convening of the Paris Canal Congress which was invoked, 
as I purpose showing, to indorse the Panama Canal Company. In 
order to comprehend the inception of this Congress, which was 
assembled on M. de Lesseps's invitation, some facts in advance 
will be brought to view. 

The Geographical Society of Paris had an attachment, or 
"annex," as appears in the articles of agreement, which I quote 
from The Review of February, 1880, page 144 : 

" Articles of Agreement of the International Society for cutting an inter- 
oceanic canal through the Isthmus of Darien, August 19, 1878. 

"Article I. A mutual society is hereby formed by the subscribers, with 
the following objects : 1. To cause to be made by chosen engineers the gen- 
eral outline and estimates for an interoceanic canal, without locks or tun- 
nels, across the Isthmus of Darien, following first and foremost the track 
indicated by M. Gogorza. 

"Abticxe VIII. Of the six remaining beneficiary shares two are to be at 
the disposal of General Turr, and of the four others, two shall be allotted to 
M. Wyse, who will conduct the expedition, and two others to be reserved 
for a purpose known to the persons interested." 

The subscribers to the International Civil Society of the Inter- 
oceanic Canal met on June 9, 1879, and the President "spoke as fol- 
lows : "Whoever then builds the canal, our Society will have given 
the initiative to the work. We hoped that it would push the 
execution of the work under the direction of the illustrious 
founder of the Suez Canal, but M. de Lesseps, who for four 
years has assisted us with his advice, has now decided to prose- 
cute in person the realization of this immense enterprise, and 
desires that our Society should concede to him its interest, only 
preserving in the company he is about to 'form the interest 
resulting from our share of the capital." 

A member having stated his views in relation to the share of 
the conceding society, M. de Lesseps said : "Your declarations 
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are loyal, and I take pleasure in telling yon so ; but I will be 
obliged to ask you to make me a written proposition." I said 
to General Turr : "If your Society is in a position to prose- 
cute the work, I do not seek to interfere, and I retire ; but in the 
contrary case, as I shall have all the responsibility, I do not desire 
partners in what concerns the subscriptions, nor engagements 
with any one." 

" Two days later, in answer to our proposition, M. de Lesseps 
sent us an opinion drawn up by his counsel, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract : ' By the terms of this document, M. de 
Lesseps not only enters into this negotiation with his name and 
moral influence, but with a positive determined right of interven- 
tion. The act of incorporation of the conceding society declares 
that the presidency shall be offered to him ; therefore he might 
have identified himself with our Civil Society, in which he, as 
president, would have the casting vote in case of division. His 
official influence has been, nevertheless, important. Messrs. 
Wyse and Eeclus undertook the exploration by his advice, and 
the confidence of capitalists was stimulated by the certainty 
that he would put himself at the head of the enterprise when the 
moment of execution should arrive. M. de Lesseps summoned 
the Congress, and brought together the former engineers of Suez, 
by whom the technical and statistical problems were solved. The 
estimate of probable revenues, on which will be based the appeal 
to capital, is the work of the Congress, presided over by M. de 
Lesseps, and the programme for the execution of the work will 
result from the labors of the Congress as much as, if not more 
than, from the investigations of the Civil Society. Finally, the 
vote of the Congress has conferred on M. de Lesseps a new right, 
inasmuch as a part of the votes were influenced by the confidence 
with which he inspired the electors. Supposing that the Society 
should sell its right, could it do so without remunerating M. de 
Lesseps and his colleagues ? If M. de Lesseps claims nothing, 
his refusal to claim cannot benefit the Civil Society, and its share- 
holders should reckon with M. de Lesseps.'" 

The proceedings of this association as given above, before and 
after the convocation of the Paris Canal Congress, can hardly 
leave a doubt of the raison d'Hre, or what may be called the 
specific purpose of that Congress. 

Early in October 1876 M. Drouillet, Civil Engineer and 
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Secretary of the French section of the "International Society for 
the Study of the Exploration of the American Isthmus, with the 
View of the Construction of an Interoceanic Canal," introduced 
himself to me in Washington. I was then Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, in the Navy Department. He presented a part 
of the proceedings of the Commission, and a pamphlet by him- 
self, in which he states, as translated by me : 

" The problem of interoceanic navigation is, at present, inca- 
pable of solution on account of the insufficiency of geographical 
data, and of the flagrant contradictions which exist in these data, 
an insufficiency and contradictions which do not permit the 
engineer to study profoundly a definite project. " 

On the strength of these assertions, and with the seeming ap- 
proval of the Geographical Society of Paris, an appeal is made " to 
the learned societies of the world, and to all the powers interested 
to lend their aid to a general and serious exploration of the 
Isthmus." 

In view of the series of elaborate explorations and reconnois- 
ances made by the United States Government, reported upon 
by the commission appointed by the President, and accepted 
as satisfactory, it seemed to me a duty to present, through 
the Geographical Society of New York, what had been accom- 
plished and officially pronounced upon. This was done by let- 
ter on October 21. I then had occasion to refer to the fifteen 
projects or lines presented by M. Drouillet, among which he did 
not describe the instrumental location of the Nicaragua Canal 
route with sufficient exactness to assign it to any one of his fifteen 
projects, although on the preceding 7th of February the Commis- 
sion appointed by the President had made its final report, which 
had a world-wide publicity, and from which I quote a paragraph : 
" That the Nicaragua Canal route possesses both for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a canal, greater advantages, and 
offers fewer difficulties from engineering, commercial and econ- 
omic points of view, than any one of the other routes shown to be 
practicable by surveys sufficiently in detail to enable a judgment 
to be formed of their relative merits, as will be briefly presented 
in the appended memorandum." 

In citing his authorities M. Drouillet makes mention of this 
report, and, notwithstanding, gave the height of Lake Nicaragua 
thirteen and one-half feet greater than its mean height above the 
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sea, given by our levels. From this I inferred that in the matter 
of the Isthmian surveys, he had not been able to separate " the 
wheat from the chaff," and, in consequence, entertained the 
doubts expressed in his pamphlet. 

An expedition was sent in 1877 by the French association 
above named to the region of the Gulf of San Miguel, on the 
Pacific coast, to make explorations in the direction of Cape 
Tiburon, on the Atlantic coast, and was supplemented by another 
one the year following. On both occasion* Lieut. Wyse, who had 
charge of the operations, visited Bogota, to obtain a concession. 

Neither of these surveying parties just referred to ever reached 
the Atlantic coast, but "plans" were drawn for a sea-level canal, 
involving a tunnel of indefinite length. These plans, however, 
were not presented for the consideration of the Paris Canal 
Congress, but, instead, a " plan," drawn by Lieuts. Wyse and 
Eeclus, for a sea-level canal, actually predicated on a dozen cross- 
sections of levels on the Panama Railroad, and, of course, the 
profile of the railroad, which was obtainable from the railroad 
company. This is an indisputable fact, the gravity of which the 
public may now see. It is strange, almost beyond conception, 
that M. de Lesseps should have given these " plans " his unqualified 
admiration in the Paris Congress, when the consequences were 
momentous. 

The concession of the Panama Railroad estopped any concession 
by the Colombian Government for a transit west of the Bay of San 
Miguel on the Pacific, and Cape Tiburon on the Atlantic coast. 
The fact was established beyond peradventure, through our govern- 
ment surveys prior to those made by the French, that any practica- 
ble route in that region, whether with or without lockage, did not 
exist. It was very soon recognized by Lieut. Wyse that the 
vicinity of the Panama Railroad only afforded possibilities for a 
sea-level canal, the demand or requirement embodied in the arti- 
cles of the Association given, in part, in this paper. 

An instrumental examination was made of the Panama route 
in 1872, at the request of the American Commission for the ex- 
amination of the Isthmian projects, in order to ascertain the 
relative practicability of the Panama and the Nicaragua routes. 
The reports accompanying the survey were published soon after it 
was completed, but the maps, plans, and profiles remained unpub- 
lished, and the sheets were under my charge, as Chief of Bureau 
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of Navigation. Returning homeward, after his second expedi- 
tion, Lieut. Wyse paid me a visit in Washington, and at his re- 
quest these sheets were shown him. I subsequently learned that 
he endeavored to obtain tracings of them through my subordi- 
nates. He did not mention to me the fact that he wished them, 
and from his conversation I inferred that he was satisfied with 
his surveys from the Bay of San Miguel to the Atlantic coast. 
He paid another visit to Washington in February 1879, when 
at his request I introduced him to President Hayes. His object 
was to express the wish of M. de Lesseps that our Government 
should be represented at the Paris Canal Congress which was to 
convene the following May. Some time after, and when the Presi- 
dent had determined to send representatives, I saw Senator 
Anthony, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Printing, and 
suggested having the maps, plans, and profiles of the Panama and 
Atrato-Napipi surveys published, and they were presented in due 
form to the Paris Canal Congress, with all of our other Govern- 
ment surveys, comprising the whole Isthmian region. 

Early in April the President informed me that he desired 
me to go to the Congress. I suggested that I was not a 
civil engineer, that I had been one of a commission that had 
expressed an opinion in relation to all of the trans-Isthmian 
routes ; that my private affairs, although not large, would suffer 
through my absence, and to tell the whole truth, I did not wish 
to go. He replied that he regarded my going as important to 
our public interests. I then said that if that was his opinion 
I certainly would go, but that I would ask leave to write 
what I proposed saying to the Congress, when I formally pre- 
sented our Government surveys, and expressed the hope that both 
he and the Secretary of State would give this paper a careful read- 
ing, so that I would have the assurance that I would utter nothing 
not in accord with their ideas. This was agreed to, and carried 
into effect. 

From certain indications I had a suspicion, which I regretted 
to find afterwards was entirely warranted, that the Congress was 
called not to discuss, but to assure and confirm what had been pre- 
arranged. 

On May 17, the third day after the convening of the Con- 
gress, the maps and plans had arrived, and I made a formal 
presentation of them. In my paper I stated that a Government 
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Commission had been appointed by President Grant on the 13th 
of March, 1872, whose duties were " to examine and consider all 
surveys, plans, proposals, or suggestions of routes of communica- 
tion by canal or water, communications between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, across, over, or near the Isthmus, connecting 
North and South America, which have already been submitted, 
or which may hereafter be submitted, to the President of the 
United States, during the pendency of this appointment, or which 
may be referred to them by the President, and to report in writing 
their conclusion and the result of such examination to the Presi- 
dent, with their opinion as to the possible cost and practicability 
of each route or plan, and such other matter in connection there- 
with as they may think proper and pertinent." 

A final report was made by this Commission on the 7th of 
February, 1876. On the same day Mr. Menocal presented 
technically the Nicaragua Canal route, and explained his methods 
of overcoming difficulties in the execution of the work, in the im- 
provement of Greytown harbor, and in making the dams on the 
San Juan River. The leading engineers of Paris were much 
gratified at his presentations of the important details. 

Lieut. Wyse then placed on the stand for explanation his 
suggestion for a canal in the vicinity of the line of the Panama 
Railroad. I was not surprised at this change of base, from the 
Tuyra-Tupisa route, having read his last report, which had been 
given me two days before. 

On the 19th, Sir John Hawkshaw, one of the ablest hydraulic 
engineers in Great Britain, arrived. The afternoon was taken 
up by alternate explanations of Lieuts. Wyse and Reclus, of their 
development of a canal along the general line of the Panama 
Railroad, on the ocean level, with and without a tunnel, and at 
the same time keeping up a running fire of objections to the 
Nicaragua Canal route. From the fact that Lieut. Wyse had 
abandoned the Tuyra-Tupisa route, and taken up the line of the 
Panama Railroad the cause of his anxiety when in Washington 
to obtain our surveys of the Panama route became apparent. 

On the 20th Mr. Menocal explained the surveys and plans of 
the Panama route made by our Government, much to the satis- 
faction of Sir John Hawkshaw ; no doubt less so to M. de 
Lesseps. He exposed the hopelessness of an attempt to make a 
sea-level canal, pointing out that there would be a cataract of the 
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Chagres Eiver at Matachin of forty-two feet, which in periods of 
floods would be seventy-eight feet high, of a body of water thirty- 
six feet deep, with a width of fifteen hundred feet. The surprise 
and sorrow of those who had made " plans " for a sea-level canal 
can hardly be conceived. The fact stared them in the face that 
such plans were impracticable. There was, however, after a day 
or so, a presentation of •' plans and estimates of cost of execu- 
tion," quite independent of a sufficient knowledge of the topogra- 
phy upon which they could be properly based. 

The next day Sir John gave his views on the construction of 
the Panama Canal as follows : " With regard to the question 
whether the canal should be constructed with or without locks, 
the following points occur to me : If the canal is to be 
without locks its normal surface level would be that of the sea, 
and its bottom level, say, eight metres lower. This being the 
case, the canal would receive and must provide for the whole 
drainage of the district traversed. Therefore it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain the volume of water that would drain into the 
canal before it would be possible even to determine the sec- 
tional area of the canal. If the canal have a still less surface fall 
than the river, as it would have, it must have a larger sectional 
area to discharge the same volume of water. The average section 
of the river in a flood at Mamei was ascertained by Mr. Eeclus to 
be 1,310 square metres. This would require the canal, if it were 
eight metres deep, to be 160 metres wide. 

" The waters of the Chagres would have a tendency to flow 
towards the Pacific, that is, through the tunnel, as the distance 
is less and the fall greater than to the Atlantic. It seems to me 
that the dimensions of the tunnel, if it has to serve for both the 
river and the canal, would be too small. Mr. Menocal's estimate 
of the volume of the Chagres in time of flood would much more 
than fill the tunnel ; and in any case the whole section of the tun- 
nel is only half that of the river in time of flood as given by Mr. 
Eeclus. During the construction of a canal at the sea level, diffi- 
culties would arise in providing for drainage, which would 
affect both time of execution and cost to an extent that could 
hardly be ascertained in advance. Prom such considerations 
as the foregoing, it should be concluded that the canal should 
be constructed so as to retain the rivers for natural drainage ; 
then recourse will have to be had to locks. In that event there 
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can be no difficulty, in my opinion, in carrying on the traffic 
with locks properly constructed, provided there is an ample water 
supply, which would be a sine qua non." 

In a private conversation with me, Sir John said that 
were a sea-level canal actually made it would be quite impossible 
to maintain it. It would at once be filled up by trees, bowlders, 
and silt brought down by the Ohagres and other large streams in 
time of floods, and that having been in Central America "he 
knew how those showers behave." 

On the 28th I was informed that the ablest engineers were 
very generally in favor of the Nicaragua route, and that nearly, 
if not all, of the other delegates were in favor of the Panama 
route. It was apparent from the first that there were two parties 
of " speculators " in the field, the one represented by M. 
Blanchet, who had an unconfirmed grant from the Nicaraguan 
Government, and Lieut. Wyse, who had a grant from the Colom- 
bian Government, embracing, with a reservation, the right to 
construct a ship canal over any part of her territory, the reserva- 
tion applying to the already conceded monopoly of the Panama 
Eailroad Company over the Isthmus proper. Lieut. Wyse had 
the powerful support of M. de Losseps, and could have any desired 
majority on a vote as to the respective merits of the Nicaragua and 
Panama canal routes. The advocates of the Nicaragua route were 
disposed to regard Mr. Menocal and myself as their partisans, 
which we persistently declined to be, recognizing the fact that 
the mere preference of opinion in relation to the superiority of the 
Nicaragua route did not make it a duty to become advocates, 
except by inference, and through the presentation of facts. The 
absence of exact information, and perhaps the prejudices of the 
engineers in the beginning of the discussion, made them at least the 
tacit supporters of M. de Lesseps as to a sea-level canal. It 
was apparent, however, after the routes were discussed, that the 
ablest of them favored the Nicaragua route, and until the vote 
was taken this tendency gave M. de Lesseps a great deal of con- 
cern ; he held a caucus late at night and told his adherents that all 
they had to do was to vote for a sea-level canal ; that it ivas 
Ms affair to make it. I was told of this immediately after the 
adjournment, and it seemed to me so droll that an able diplomat 
should plan and insist upon his ruin, and that of his adherents, 
that I laughed outright. Had I, however, then supposed that it 
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would lead to the ruin of half a million persons I would not have 
considered it a laughing matter. 

It was said that Mr. Menocal and myself had suffered a defeat 
in the decision of the Congress, which, although unhappily ruin- 
ous to those interested, was quite in accord with our preference. 
Had M. de Lesseps favored the Nicaragua route, the unconfirmed 
concession of Blanchet, which was as liberal as could have been 
desired, would doubtless have been confirmed, and a French canal 
across Nicaragua would probably within five years have been made 
more remunerative than the Suez Canal, which would have 
gladdened the hearts of the stockholders. Of course, every well- 
informed American knows that it is a matter of vast importance 
that it should be an American and not a European canal, which 
would control our coasting trade, and cut our military lines. 

On the 29th a vote was taken on a resolution which had been 
drawn to conform to the wishes of M. de Lesseps, which were 
expressed as follows : " Le Congres estime que le porcement d'un 
canal inter-oe6anique a niveau constant, si desirable dans l'interet 
du commerce et de la navigation, est possible ; et que ce canal 
maritime, pour repondre aux facilit6s indispensables d'acces et 
d'utilisation que doit offrir avant tout un passage de ce genre, 
devra etre dirige du golfe de Limon a baie de Panama." 

The official vote as given was: abstentions, 12 ; against the re- 
solution, 8 ; in favor of it, 78. The most significant figure is 
omitted in the proceedings ; 38 were absent, and among them the 
ablest of the Society of Civil Engineers at Paris, and others of 
note. I abstained from voting on the ground that " only able 
engineers can form an opinion, after a careful study, of what is 
actually possible, and what is relatively economical in the con- 
struction of a ship canal." In relation to the vote on the resolu- 
tion, a pamphlet published in Paris soon after, entitled 
"Panama, 400, 000,000 francs a l'eau," states : 

" Let it be remarked that one-half of the Congress were 
French ; that they had been chosen by the organizers of that as- 
sembly ; thirty-four members belonged to the Geographical or Com- 
mercial Geographical Society of Paris. What was their competency 
to decide between a canal with locks or on a sea-level ? Fourteen 
other members were engineers or assistants of some sort on the 
Suez Canal. What was their impartiality between M. de Lesseps 
and others ? And, among others, if one takes count of persona] 
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friendships and the prestige exercised by a great name, how many 
more will remain ?" 

Notwithstanding the large vote accorded M. de Lesseps, he 
got no substantial support in furtherance of the construction of 
his sea-level canal. On the 20th of June, the Society of Civil 
Engineers of Paris discussed the subject of Isthmian canals. 
M. Ootard and M. Lavalley, who had been employed on the Suez 
Canal, pointed out the advantages of the Nicaragua over the 
Panama Canal route. It was stated at the time that M. de 
Lesseps appeared unexpectedly, and appealed to the Society to dis- 
continue the discussion, as it would be greatly to the injury of 
French interests. His power at that time is shown in the fact 
that this unreasonable request was complied with. I subsequently 
received a letter from an eminent engineer of that Society, who 
stated that I had little conception what professional injury one 
would suffer by incurring the displeasure of M. de Lesseps. 

In August, books for subscriptions to the stock were opened 
with great Mat in Europe and in the United States. Soon after 
they were closed it was announced that, "as the amount 
subscribed was insufficient the subscribers were at liberty to 
withdraw the money paid in." The Canal Bulletin did not 
give the number of shares of stock subscribed, but an estimate 
published at the time stated it roughly at two per cent. M. 
de Lesseps, however, was by no means at his wits' end. He 
determined to go to Panama " to see for himself." He would 
then be able to inform the public just what the canal would cost, 
and, to insure this, took several engineers with him as well as 
two contractors, Couvreux and Hersenlt, who had done work on 
the Suez Canal. Soon after his arrival at Panama he expressed 
his great satisfaction with the physical conditions, although a 
disastrous flood of the Chagres River was just subsiding. He also 
reported that the climate was delightful and healthful, and, 
perhaps to accentuate this idea, he took one of his daughters 
with him. On the way to the United States he found ample 
time to revise the estimates of his engineers, which amounted 
to seven or eight hundred million francs, which was a large 
reduction of the estimate given in the Paris Canal Congress. 
He stated that he had a substantial agreement with Couvreux 
and Hersenlt to execute the work for about five hundred and twelve 
millions of francs. 

VOL. clvi. — NO. 435. 10 
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The success of the Suez Canal and the fortunes made by the 
investors in that stock quite crazed the credulous rentiers, 
when they read the illusory personal presentations of M. de 
Lesseps, and saw his flaming advertisements everywhere. There 
was not a newspaper at that time, and for years thereafter, that 
did not give rosy accounts of the sea-level canal. Notwithstand- 
ing the statement of a substantial agreement as to cost of con- 
struction with Couvreux and Hersenlt, they appear there- 
after only in the r61e of contractors, with many others, to 
do certain parts of the work at a given compensation per cubic 
metre. 

In a narrow valley, where the canal is located from Matachin to 
the sea, is the Chagres Eiver, and beyond, looking towards 
Panama, are abrupt hills over which the railroad passes at an 
elevation of 296 feet, with a summit cut of thirty feet. The 
proposed canal excavation is of much greater depth, this increase 
being necessary to avoid short curves. It was a hopeless task 
at best, and after several years strife against nature, we find M. de 
Lesseps so subdued that his " plans " were changed for a summit 
eleven metres higher than Menocal's project on the same locality, 
for a lockage of 124 feet above sea, which had a natural, but at 
times of drought, as was afterwards known, an insufficient supply 
from the waters of the upper Chagres, planned to be impounded at 
considerable cost. Compared with the grand resolution for a sea- 
level canal, the sine qud non of Lesseps, a putative engineer, aud a 
diplomat, there is something painfully grotesque in his later 
"plan" of providing means, as occasions would require, for 
pumping a water supply thirty-four feet to the summit — this in 
order to operate a ship canal to meet the requirements of the 
traffic of the world, as pointedly expressed in his resolution, 
adopted by his Congress ! 

In The North American Review for January 1880 M. de 
Lesseps stated : " In the examination of different projects in the 
United States, the only plan thought of has been to make use of 
inland waters for constructing a maritime canal, and they have 
entirely neglected to study the methods by which they would 
secure a constant level of sea- water for the purposes of naviga- 
tion in a channel cut from one ocean to the other." 

Had M. de Lesseps examined the report of the Panama Canal 
survey, presented to the Paris Canal Congress, he would have 
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found the following in the instructions to Commander Lull from 
the Navy Department, December 29, 1872 : 

1. In relation to water supply, and the points whence it should be 
drawn for an interoceanic canal, if constructed on the Isthmus of Panama. 

2. The diffiulties that may exist from floods. 

3. Actual locations of the most practicable line or lines, with location of 
locks, if the route upon examination should render this advisable. 

4. Observation as to whatever in the way of material, or other condi- 
tions, which would look to the general question of construction, whether of 
advantage or disadvantage. 

It will be seen from Lull's instructions in full that the " ex- 
clusively American Commission," of whom M. de Lesseps com- 
plains, asked for and obtained a survey of the Panama route with 
reference to a sea-level canal, and if this should be found im- 
practicable with whatever lockage proved most advantageous. Yet 
on this very location M. de Lesseps supported enthusiastically, 
in the Paris Canal Congress, a " plan " for a sea-level canal 
based solely on a dozen cross-sections of the railroad and its profile. 

On page 50, of H. E. Doc. 16, Forty-sixth Congress, third 
Session, will be found the testimony of M. de Lesseps before a 
select committee on the Interoceanic canal question. He stated : 
"If it were determined to build a lock canal, and if there could 
not be a canal between the two oceans except a lock canal, then 
there was no doubt that the Nicaragua route was the best route." 

In reply to Mr. Hutchins, who asked how many vessels a day could 
pass through the Nicaragua canal, supposing it to have seventeen 
locks, M. de Lesseps stated that each lockage would require two 
hours, even if everything went well. Mr. Hutchins asked whether 
more than one steamer could pass through a lock at one time, to 
which M. de Lesseps replied in the negative. Mr. Hutchin 
said, according to that, not more than ten or twelve steamers 
a day could pass through the Nicaragua canal. M. de Lesseps 
assented ; he would say fifteen as the greatest number that could 
pass the locks in one day. At the Paris Canal Congress, Sir John 
Hawkshaw said that he thought fifteen minutes ample time to 
pass a single large vessel through a lift lock. 

On page 653 of the proceedings at the final sitting of the 
Congress, M. de Lesseps said : "Au moment de nous separer, 
je dois vous avouer que je suis passe par bien des perplexites pen- 
dent le temps qu'a dure ce Congr£s. Je ne pensais pas, il y a 
quinze jours, que je serais oblige de me mettre a la tete d'une en- 
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terprise nouvelle. Mes meillieurs amis onfc voulu m'en dis- 
suader, me disant qu'apres Suez je devais me reposer. Eh 
bien ! si l'on demande a un gen6ral qui a gagne une premiere 
bataille, s'il veut gagner une seconde, il ne peut pas refuser." 

Had Mehemet Ali been a gifted engineer, instead of being 
gifted with duplicity in an extraordinary degree, when he had so 
apt and youthful a pupil as M. de Lesseps half a century later, 
perhaps half a million of persons who put their fortunes in the 
stock of the Panama sea-level canal would not have lost their last 
sous; and perhaps Dauzats, Bionne, Eeclus, and a host of the other 
personal friends of le grand Francais, would not have fallen vic- 
tims to the pestiferous climate of Panama, and tens of thou- 
sands of other persons would not have died there in a vain strife 
against the forces of nature. 

Some years ago, a friend living in Paris wrote me of the popular 
idea that there were only two great men in Prance who were 
truly, sublimely great. One was General Boulanger, and the other 
M. de Lesseps. Subsequent years dispelled the illusion in rela- 
tion to the former, and left not even a shadow of greatness. 

In relation to M. de Lesseps, this pitiful recital of human 
frailty —certainly without criminal intent to ruin himself, and all 
of those nearest and dearest to him, as well as half a million of 
rentiers, who had a blind faith in him, and some tens of thousands 
of men who, assured by an authority they regarded omniscient, 
went to the Isthmus and died there — admonishes us to pause for 
reflection. It is not given to man to condemn, save in a judicial 
way, nor to pronounce culpability. An all-wise Creator can meas- 
ure human actions far beyond the ken of man, and far beyond 
the decrees that belong to mundane existence. 

It is an obligation that humanity should sympathize with those 
who suffer, and bow with reverence and humility to a Divine 
decree — not one that looks to other than benevolent considera- 
tion. — Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 

Daniel Ammew. 



